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ENGLISH LITURGICAL COLOURS. 



Nothing which concerns the worship of GOD can 
be " trivial," and even if the subject itself were trivial, 
lovers of antiquity must be grateful to Dr. Wickham 
Legg for bringing together some of the scattered, and 
to many people inaccessible, evidences of the customs 
of various ancient dioceses in the matter of Liturgical 
Colours. 

For my own part I have read Dr. Legg's book with 
great interest, but I venture as a labourer in the same 
field of research to raise objections to one or two of 
his statements. 

I. He says, (p. 2,) speaking of the difficulty of 
deciding what colours were anciently in use, " Illumi- 
nations and painted windows appear singularly un- 
trustworthy witnesses ; for ... . the artist was not 
always careful to g^ve faithful representations of the 
.times in which he lived. His end was rather to pro- 
duce an harmonious and pleasing whole." This is 
undoubtedly most true, but surely it is equally true 
of ancient Mosaics, whether at Rome or Ravenna. I 
think therefore that the warm olive colour {oliva 
calda) of the vestments portrayed in the Basilica of S. 



ApoUinare in Classe is not valuable as evidence one 
way or another. 

2. It is of course evident that words used for a pale 
sickly yellow were sometimes used as if to mean 
green, {cf, Ducange sub voce "Melinus color," &c.) 
Indeed among ourselves there seems a sort of affinity 
between the idea of green and yellow, as may be seen 
by common expressions concerning the countenance 
under the influence of jealousy or spite, and it is 
yv^orthy of notice, that in some " Uses" yellow, in 
others green, is given as the colour for Confessors' 
days. Yet I fail to discover any proof, either in Dr. 
Legg's book or elsewhere, that yellow and green are 
commonly treated as interchangeable colours. 

3. It is scarcely correct to say, (p. 13,) the " Sarum 
Canon has only the most infinitesimal divergencies 
from the modern Roman, such differences as cum for 
etyposteaquam iox postquatriy and in similar particles." 

{a^ In the Roman rite, after the fraction of the 
Host a Particle is placed in the Chalice before the 
Agnus Dei is said. In the Sarum and York rites 
this commixture takes place after the Agnus Dei. 

{b) In the Roman rite there is a prayer for the 
peace of the Church after the Agnus and before the 
PaXy which is not found in Sarum or York Missals. 

{c) In the Sarum Missal there are three Collects, 
and in the York Missal one, to be said by the Priest 
immediately before he communicates himself, which 
seem to have some kinship with the confession of 
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faith found in Oriental Liturgies in a corresponding 
position. There is nothing in the Roman Missal 
equivalent to these Collects. 

{d,) The beautiful little thanksgiving prayer in the 
Sarum rite, said by the Priest immediately after he 
has received, is not found in the Roman office. 

All these are distinct differences in the Canon 
itself, and there are still greater " divergencies" in the 
pro-anaphoral portion of the services. In short, the 
Roman and the Old English rites, though children 
of the same Petrine family, are two children, and not 
one child in different costumes. 

4. Moreover the costumes are as distinct as the 
children. England never adopted the Roman (or as 
Dr. Legg terms it, "the Innocentian") sequence of 
colours. Undoubtedly it is true that " the sequence 
given by Innocent III. remains for all practical pur- 
poses the custom of the Church of Rome to this day," 
(p. 8.) And also, if York is omitted, it is correct to 
.say, that "in mediaeval times it" (the Roman se- 
quence) " was very widely spread, being used in many 
churches of Germany and Spain, and in England" 
(more or less) " in the dioceses of Canterbury, York, 
London, and Exeter;" but there is no evidence to 
show that it was ever accepted as the " Use" of either 
province, or even of any one diocese in England. 
No English Missal, Gradual, or Processional, has yet 
been, produced with the " Innocentian" sequence of 
colours incorporated in its rubrics. 



Some of the numerous Missals in which the colour 
rubric does not occur may probably be referred to the 
dioceses of London or Exeter, and to a date at which 
Ronian colours prevailed in those dioceses. But if 
such be the case, and any significance at all is to be 
attributed to the fact, I should claim that, to some 
extent, it supports the assertion that no diocese 
accepted the " Innocentian" sequence ; for it would 
appear as if the scribe had omitted directions which 
were no longer in accord with the practice of the time 
and place, but did not venture to insert an entirely 
new rubric concerning the foreign colours, however 
fashionable they might be. 

The fact is, that certain Bishops of the fifteenth 
century saw fit to introduce the Roman (" Innocen- 
tian") sequence into their respective dioceses. They 
made no secret of what they wished to do, and pro- 
bably many of their people were in favour of the 
proceeding. In Bishop Grandisson's Ordinal, the 
chapter on colours begins with the words " Colores 
vestintentorum .... juxta morem CuruB Rontana,^* 

Bishop Clifford of London commences his directions 
by saying they are " De colore vestintentorum secundum 
Romanam Curiam quando et quoties per annum variis 
coloribus in ecclesia utendum est /* and again and again 
he refers to the " custom of the Court of Rome" in 
support of some direction which is contrary to 
English tradition. 

5. I regret that in this interesting and valuable little 



book its author should have written of " the English 
Pontificals'' as if some English " use" or custom was 
established or exhibited by them. 

These Pontificals obviously, and avowedly, propose 
the adoption of the " custom of the Court of Rome," 
i.e. the ordinary Roman or " Innocentian" sequence. 
That this sequence is opposed to Anglican or Gallican 
traditions, Dr. Legg himself allows, (p. 46,) when 
having suggested certain colours as the Use of York, 
on what he must allow me to describe as very insuf- 
ficient data, {e,g, green the ferial colour because some 
one in Yorkshire left by his will " one green vestment 
pro (Estate^") he says " they are Innocentian at bottom, 
they have no kindred with the Sarum." This witness 
is true, and further : 

{a) In his "Comparative Table of the Liturgical 
Colours" he gives thirty-three seasons or days, besides 
the " special ceremonies of Ash Wednesday," making 
thirty-four occasions in the year, with the proper 
colour of each according to several varying " Uses." 
Of these thirty-four occasions, under the head of 
" English Pontificals" the Roman colour is given in 
thirty-three. The one exception being Confessors' 
days, for which Dr. Legg makes " the English Ponti- 
ficals" give " saffron." I note however, that although 
Bishop Grandisson of Exeter says, " In festis vero 
Confessorum croceis vel viridibus qui pro eodem ha- 
benturl' Bishop Clifford of London says, ^'^ Ideo in 
omnibus festis Confessorum .... croceis est utendum 
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vestimentis, Tamen ecclesia Romana albis utitur in 
festo Confessorumr The Romanising Bishops of 
those days were confronted with the difficulty caused 
by the existence of yellow vestments and had to find 
a use for them. Hence this concession to English 
tradition. There is also in the London Pontifical a * 
statement that violet is used from Septuagesima, 
^^ usque ad comani Dominiy vel secundum quasdam 
ecclesias usque ad Dominicant in Passione** doubtless 
because it was difficult to supplant the dark blood red 
of Passion-tide. 

{b) Passing from the " Comparative Table," I find 
that on p. 1 8, Dr. Legg quotes a very interesting piece 
of evidence tending to show that the prevailing Eng- 
lish custom was to consider the whole forty days from 
Christmas to the Purification as the Christmas season. 
He tells us that Swift in his Journal to Stella^ writing 
on February 2nd, A.D. 171 1 — 12, says: "This ends 
Christmas, and what care I?" Yet the "English 
Pontificals" adopt the Roman green after the octave 
of the Epiphany, unlike Westminster Abbey which 
continued its white to Candlemas. 

(r.) Treating of Holy Innocents' Day, p. 18, Dr. 
Legg writes, " Apart from the Roman sequence, the 
colour is almost universally red." Yet Bishop Clif- 
ford's Pontifical orders not red, but violet. The words 

dse/^ Rubeus color prceter decollationem, &c, 

etfestum 55. Innocentiunty quando secundum Romanum 
morem violaceis utendum^ 



(d) Treating of the Epiphany, p. 19, Dr. Legg 
writes, "Apart from the Gs^Uican rites, the custom 
seems to be to adopt the ferial colour at the octave of 
the Epiphany. Green is then begun at Rome .... and 
in the English Pontificals." But the English custom, 
as witness Dr. Legg himself quoting the Journal to 
Stella^ is to reckon the Christmas season as continuing 
on till the feast of the Purification ; Westminster 
Abbey distinctly ordered the continuance of white 
usque ad Purtficationem nisi Septuagesima intervenerit ; 
and the English Breviaries, unlike the Roman, con- 
tinue the special Christmas psalms at Vespers, and the 
Christmas doxology of the hymns at all Offices, 
throughout the forty days. 

I submit then that the " English Pontificals" simply 
put forth the Roman sequence of colour which certain 
English Bishops did their best to introduce into their 
respective dioceses. Those Bishops doubtless thought 
the Roman sequence was the best. Some people think 
so now. But if the Roman colours are to be used in 
any of our Churches let us say plainly with Bishop 
Clifford that the sequence adopted is " accoi^ding to the 
custom of the Roman CuriaP 

6. Dr. Wickham Legg seems to have a sort of 
special horror of Sarum Missals, colours, rubrics et hoc 
genus omne ; and I am bound to confess that the 
nonsense which has been written, and the absurdities 
which have been perpetrated in the name of the 
" Illustrious Church of Sarum" are more than enough 
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to alienate the good-will of so learned and painstaking 
an antiquarian. But I make bold to say he is a little 
hard on the colour rubric in the Sarum Missal. At pp. 
37 — ^40 he attacks it, and the Sarum rubrics generally, 
with all the vigour of a Clement Maydeston (or who- 
ever was the author of the Defensorium^ but though 
the rule, as given in the rubric, does not by any means 
give full directions for the whole year, it does give a 
very good outline. Doubtless the outline requires to 
be filled in from other sources, and I am glad to find 
Dr. Legg suggesting the Gallican rites for the purpose. 
The rubric in question is found in almost the same 
words, repeated again and again, through several 
centuries, and it is sufficient of itself to show that it 
is not from the Roman {i,e, " Innocentian") sequence 
that it is derived. 

On p. 38 Dr. Legg gives a transcript of this rubric 
as found in a fourteenth century MS., and then writes, 
" in the early MS. we have the four everyday liturgical 
colours : white, red, saffron (which is the same as 
green,) and black." To this statement I must take 
exception. I have said above that it is fair to acknow- 
ledge a certain affinity between green and yellow, 
but to say that they are " the samel' seems to me un- 
reasonable. For more than two hundred years manu- 
scripts and printed books direct that on Confessors' 
days the vestments shall be " crocei coloris^' never once 
is this varied into viridis coloris. The colour named 
is croceuSy and there can be little doubt what croceus is. 
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Facciolati in his dictionary translates it by di zaffe- 
ranOy and describes it as Inter flavum et rubententy seu 
potius flavus rubescenSy and goes on to say, Frequenter 
a poetis sumitur non solum pro colore crociy ut in aurora, 
sedetiampro eo quiproxime accedaty ut est flavus et rufus, 

7. Coming to the practical question " What colour 
shall be used?" Dr. Legg says on p. 55, that "the 
partisans of Sarum ought to discard the use of decora- 
tions, flowers, and in fact everything that appeals to 
the eye." To this I reply emphatically, no. Such 
things are most properly used to mark the seasons of 
the ecclesiastical year, but some of us have doubts as 
to whether it was anciently intended to use altars and 
priests for the same purpose. I myself incline to the 
opinion that the vestments of altar and of priest were 
anciently intended to exhibit the special colours of the 
Great King, i.e., Red and White, or Gold. As Bishop 
Grandisson says of the use of red and white on the 
Feast of Corpus Christi, propter similitudinem panis 
et vini et Corporis et Sanguinis Jhesu Christi ut qui 
candidus est et rubicundus. And this is pretty much 
what genuine old English Uses give us. 

Moreover, if it is wished to "teach by means of 
colours" persons who are somewhat loosely attached 
to the Church, or not churchmen at all (which is what 
I presume is meant by " those whom it is most wished 
to strike,") I would point out that such persons seldom 
place themselves in Church in positions whence they 
can see much of the Altar, and are not in Church at 
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all when the priest is wearing his vestments, unless it 
be one of the few Churches in which a cope is worn at 
Evensong. Of course I do not take into account the 
modern and absurd custom of all the clergy in quire 
wearing coloured stoles. 

The sequence which Dr. Legg gives, p. 42, as a 
probable or possible restoration of old Sarum would 
do very well. He says for Advent, white. But the 
white vestments used at Westminster Abbey in Ad- 
vent were not likely to be the same as those used 
during the festival of Christmas, yet they must have 
had some kind of orphreys and linings, so let us say 
white without embroidery and with plain dark red 
orphreys and edges. Christmas, embroidered white. 
" Red is begun on the morrow of Candlemas, and 
worn up to the first Sunday in Lent," Dr. Legg says. 
" Grey or ash-colour from the first Sunday in Lent to 
Passion Sunday." Grey or ash-colour is obviously not 
colour, i.e., according to this arrangement, colours are 
disused in that penitential season. " Red from Passion 
Sunday to Easter Eve," but most assuredly vestimenta 
non brudata and therefore quite unlike those to be used 
at Pentecost, &c. Let us say plain dark red with black 
or purple orphreys and edges. Surely such an ar- 
rangement would be as " conducive to the edification 
of the faithful," as that of the " English Pontificals," 
?>., the common Roman sequence ; and there are seve- 
ral reasons, which to some of us appear very cogent 
reasonSy for preferring English to Roman customs. 
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I think however the above arrangement might be 
improved without departing from English tradition. 
Those who wish to see the ancient English traditions 
preserved in the matter of colour must aim at the pro- 
duction of a useful workable sequence, and must not 
content themselves with showing what was formerly 
done in days when Lent began on what we now call 
" the first Monday in Lent." 

I shall then be presumptuous enough to add one 
more to the various proposals ; and as those who have 
paid any attention to such matters have frequently 
been called " man milliners," I may perhaps be allowed 
to borrow a convenient term, which I believe is used 
in the millinery trade, and speak of "trimmings," 
meaning thereby orphreys, edges, (i.e., the narrow edge 
of some other colour so often seen on the outer edge 
of a chasuble,) linings, fringes on altar frontals, &c. 

Advent. Red with purple trimmings. (Purple 
being a variety of red, as is well shown by Dr. Legg, 
pp. I and 9.) 

Christmas to Candlemas out of Septuagesima- 
tide. White except on such Holy days as are entitled 
to red or yellow. 

Candlemas to Septuagesima. Red. 

Septuagesima to Easter. Red with purple 
trimmings. Wealthy Churches might fairly have a 
red chasuble with black trimmings for Passion-tide ; 
and, if they pleased, some pale grey dove colour, cine- 
ricius, {i,e,, ash-colour,) for the first four weeks of Lent, 
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though in many cases the covering of crosses, pictures, 
&c., with white or grey veils in Lent would sufficiently 
mark off that season from Septuagesima-tide. 

Easter-tide. White every day with the one ex- 
ception of the Feast of the Holy Cross. 

Whitsun-tide and Trinity Sunday. Red. 

Trinity to Advent. Red with green or other 
trimmings. During this season it would be natural to 
use the older and less highly ornamented vestments. 
Also Churches which possessed good green sets might 
possibly have them re-made with red trimmings and 
use them on ordinary Sundays and week days, reserv- 
ing the better red sets for Festivals. 

It now only remains for me to end as I began, by 
expressing my thanks to Dr. Wickham Legg for his 
little book. I have the misfortune to disagree with 
him on some points, but it was just because of the 
force and skill with which he pressed his arguments 
that I felt constrained to try and say something on the 
other side. 

I append a table showing the use of a few French 
dioceses during the principal seasons of the year, and 
desire to direct attention to the dates of the Missals 
which give these colours, showing to how recent a 
period many of the Gallican Churches resisted Ultra- 
montane pressure, and clung to their own ancient 
traditions. 
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